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INDIAN DEPARTMENT. 


OxmvU.oge, Creek Nation, 
12th mo. 12th, 1570. 
My de ar friend Wm. J. Allinson : 
* The N. Y. Herald and the Mis- 


sour tee have correspondents here : 


Inp. TER., 


I regret that the Tribune has not. The for- 
mer, having arrived several days later than 
we did, requested of me a report of what had 
previously been done. I have accordingly 
furnished him with an account, which he 
promised should be forwarded without any 
change orelimination. If I had time I would 
send the same to the Tribune, but have no 
chance to write exceptin the midst of a crowd 
—no place for retirement—no regular mail. 


I have quite a wish that some account of 


matters here should find its way into the 
ublic papers, without misrepresentation. 
Three of the President’s Indian Commis- 
sion (John D. Lang, Robert Campbell, and 
J. W. Farwell) arrived here on the 10th 
inst. Commissioner Parker, of the Indian 
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Bureau, came to-night. This little town has 
slender accommodations, and a great many 
visitors just now. I had a very interesting 
opportunity last night, to address the dele- 
gates and others upon subjects of great im- 
portance. They assembled at my request, 
and I felt it to be a great privilege to ad- 
dress them upon the religion of the Bible, its 
duties and blessings—War and Intemperance 
claiming a considerable share of my burthen. 
K * * * * * 


The last treaties made between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the larger 
tribes or nations in the Indian Territory, pro- 
vide for the holding of an annual session, not 
to exceed thirty days, of a General Council, 
to be constituted of delegates selected by each 
tribe resident in the Territory. The Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs is ex officio Presi- 
dent of the Council. Each tribe, however 
small, is entitled to one delegate, and an ad- 
ditional one for every thousand people or 
fractional part of a thousand over five hun- 
dred. The treaties confer legislative powers 
upon the Council on the following subjects— 
“ The intercourse and relations of the Indian 
nations and tribes and colonies of freedmen, 
resident in the Indian Territory; the arrest 
and extradition of criminals and offenders, 
escaping from one tribe to another, or into 
any community of freedmen; the administra- 
tion of justice between members of different 
tribes of said Territory, and persons other 
than Indians and members of said tribes and 
nations ; and the common defense and safety 
of the nations of said Territory.” 

The Congress of the United States had failed, 
until its last session, to make an appropria- 
tion as provided by treaty, for meeting the 
expenditure caused by convening the Coun- 
cil. As the Southern Superintendency had 
been discontinued by Presidential order, the 
whole Indian Territory was annexed to the 
Central Superintendency, and thus the duty 
of presiding over the General Council de- 
volved upon Superintendent Enoch Hoag. 
According to instructions from the Indian 
Bureau, he convened the Council at Okmul- 
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gee, the capital of the Creek or Muscogee Na- 
tion, on the 27th of Ninth month last. After 
a session of five days, and the appointment of 
committees upon various subjects, an adjourn- 
ment was made until the 5th of the present 
month, in order to give time for a larger and 
more extensive representation ; and it was re- 
solved to extend an invitation to the wild 
tribes inhabiting the western part of the ter- 
ritory to participate by delegations in the 
proceedings of the Council. 

At the present session there are 63 dele- 
gates, representing twelve nations and tribes. 
A few hours spent in the Council will suffice 
to satisfy an observer that a considerable pro- 
pertion of the delegates are men of strong 
mental powers, whilst not a few of them are 
evidently well educated, and possess consider- 
able experience in legislative business. To 
those who have never seen the Indian except 
ia his wild and uncivilized condition, it would 
be a matter of great surprise to hear some of 
the members of this Council expressing them- 
selves in the English language with all the 
clearness, and force, and precision which 
characterize the efforts of our standard speak- 
ers at Washington or in our State Legislatures. 
The Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks 
and Seminoles, who were removed into the 
eastern part of the Indian Territory more 
than thirty years ago, have made a great ad- 
vance in education, agriculture and Christian 
civilization generally. Their country suffered 
excessively in the late war, and has not yet re- 
covered its former condition, but they are again 
rapidly improving. The Cherokees, with a 
population of 15,000, have already established 
42 of their public schools, and devote 35 per 
cent. of all their national funds to education- 
al purposes. The population of the Choctaws 
and of the Creeks is each about the same as 
that of the Cherokees. The Chickasaws num- 
ber 6,500, and the Seminoles 2,160. All 
these nations are making commendable efforts 
for their own improvement in everything 
which coxrstitutes a good and prosperous peo- 
ple. A large proportion of them are pro- 
fessors of the Christian religion. They do not 
allow the sale nor even the introduction of 
ardent spirits into any part of their respective 
territories, and I have no doubt that the stand- 
ard of public virtue in every point of view 
will bear a favorable comparison with that of 
any State of the Union. The Governor of 
the Creek or Muscogee Nation is a minister 
of the Gospel. The Governor of the Semi- 
noles is a devout Christian. The annual mes- 
sage of Governor Downing, a full-blooded 
Cherokee, abounds in expressions of piety and 
dependence upon Divine Providence. One of 
the Choctaw delegates, if not more than one, 
is a minister of the Gospel. These instances 
are illustrative of the character and advance- 
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ment of these nations. I heard a sermon from 
an educated and very intelligent Cherokee (a 
Methodist), which did great credit to both his 
heart and his head. It was spoken in the 
English language, and as many of his hearers 
were Creeks, it was interpreted with much 
spirit by a young Creek, into the Muscogee. 

-At the opening of the adjourned session, 
President Hoag encouraged the delegates to 
confer together, and mature their plans of 
legislation, that they might be able to act 
promptly and wisely. He wished them to 
consider themselves sent here to devise meas- 
ures, not for their own personal promotion or 
aggrandizement, but for the good of their 
people at home—to remember that the power 
vested in them is derived from the people, 
and that their serious attention should be 
given to all those educational, agricultural 
and general industrial interests which tend to 
the elevation and permanent improvement of 
the nations and tribes which they represent. 
He reminded them of our dependence upon 
the Divine blessing for all good, and of their 
need to ask the special assistance of the Good 
Spirit to enable them to discharge the duties 
of delegates commissioned for so great a work 
as lay before them—and stated that a pause 
for devotionol purposes would be observed as 
the opening of each morning session, and he 
hoped that every member, whether a minister 
of the Goepel or not, would feel full liberty 
to engage in vocal prayer, if prompted there- 
to by the Good Spirit. 

The principal subject before the Council up 
to this time, is that of organizing all the na- 
tions and tribes resident in the Indian Terri- 
tory, under one general government, whilst 
each tribe shall retain its own distinctive indi- 
viduality, rights and privileges. The Commit- 
tee have reported favorably upon the subject, 
and their report was adopted. A Committee 
of twelve were at once charged with the duty 
of reporting a draft of a Constitution for such 
government—to be republican in form, pro- 
viding Executive, Legislative and Judicial 
departments—to be based upon and strictly 
in conformity with the treaties of 1866—so 
arranged as to protect the weaker tribes from 
oppression by the stronger—and to be bind- 
ing only upon those who consent to and 
adopt it. 

It may be of interest to Friends to read the 
remarks of Francis King, the delegate of the 
Ottawas, on being invited by President Hoag 
to give some account of his people. Hesaid, 
substantially: “Mr. President. My people 
have been in the Territory only two years, 
but they are now decidedly improving in civ- 
ilization. The most of them have comfort- 
able houses. We have a saw-mill and a very 
good school, taught by Mr. Tuttle and his 
wife. We have religious meetings every Sab- 
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bath, and we consider them of very great 
value to us, both in a religious point of view 
and as a civilizing institution. Before these 
Sabbath meetings were opened, if one went 
over to his neighbor’s house on a Sabbath 
morning at 8 or 9 o’clock, he found the work 
of the house unfinished ; the dishes would be 
lying unwashed upon the table, the children 
would still have on their soiled clothing, and 
there would be other evidences of sloth and 
carelessness. But now it is very different. 
We work all the week to get ready for the 
Sabbath, and when it comes, we rise early ; 
the house is put in order, the children are 
washed and cleanly attired for the Sabbath 
School, and with their parents go promptly 
and joyfully to the. meeting. My people are 
deeply interested in the proceedings of this 
Council, and I hope that the stronger tribes 
represented herein will be careful of the 
rights of the weaker. For my own part, I 
feel an obligation to consult the interest of 
my neighbor as well as my own interest, and 
I trust that all of us will be influenced by the 
same consideration in our deliberations in this 
body. Many of the delegates here are men 
of education and of legislative experience, 
and are capable of expressing themselves flu- 
ently, clearly and forcibly; whilst many 
others, like myself, have had fewer opportu- 
nities for improvement, can speak English 
with difficulty or not at all, and must necessa- 
rily appear at some disadvantage. ‘This di- 
versity Jeads to some hesitation and delay. 
The former class do not like to say much, be- 
cause they suppose it will not be understood 
or appreciated, and the latter, because they 
feel distrustful of their capacity to express 
themselves as they would like to do. I be- 
lieve that these hindrances will gradually dis- 
appear, and I look forward to the future with 
hopefulaess and good cheer.” 

The Committee on Agriculture has made a 
deeply interesting report, and although they 
have not had time to collect accurate statis- 
tics upon the subject, yet they have presented 
abundaut evidences of the increasing interest 
of their people in this direction. The largest 
farm in the Indian Territory is in the 
Washita Valley, and embraces a cultivated 
area of over two thousand acres. As we 
passed it, a short time ago, we were told that 
the present corn crop is estimated at 200,000 
bushels. The land is exceedingly fertile. It 
is about twenty miles north of Fort Arbuc- 
kle. If I have opportunity, I may give some 
further account of the Council after its close. 

Thine truly, Wa. NicHoLson. 


Lawrence, Kansas, 11th mo. 29th, 1870. 
My dear friend, J. B. Garrett.—My silence, 
perhaps, has continued too long; but I have 
been hoping to have something to communi- 
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cate that would show progress in eur new, 
interesting and responsible labors. I can 
only say, however, that I have been doing 
what 1 could under the circumstances at- 
tending the transportation of everything 
needed for the use of the agency and the 
benefit of the Indians, such a great distance 
as we are from railroad communications, and 
the hindering things that have occurred. 

Last summer, while I was engaged amon 
the Wichita and affiliated bands of Indians, I 
commenced making preparations for building 
a house for ourselves to live in, but Indian 
disturbances prevented much progress fur- 
ther than digging a well and cellar, and ob- 
taining a small part of the necessary lumber 
from Agent Tatum’s saw-mill. The latter 
part of Seventh month I started for Law- 
rence, where I[ arrived the second day of the 
month following. Upon reaching the Super- 
intendent’s office, I learned that Congress 
had appropriated $40,000 for the benefit of 
the affiliated bands, that a special agency 
had been set apart for them, and that papers 
appointing me their agent were waiting to be 
executed. 

I now felt as if I could act understanding- 
ly for these bands—not having previously 
received any appointment, or, at least, no 
appointment having been confirmed by the 
Department, I had been acting in no official 
capacity and without funds at my disposal. 
I now commenced preparations for carrying 
on the affairs of our new agency, by pur- 
chasing teams, wagons, farming implements 
and various other things for immediate use. 
I made a contract with Wm. A. Rankin, of 
Lawrence, for building a house for the agency, 
abandoning the plan I had at first contem- 
plated; and after engaging several men to 
go with me, we proceeded to the Washita 
Valley and commenced our labors. We 
hauled stone for the well and cellar of the 
new buildings (quarries 7 or 8 miles distant), 
cut and hauled rails for pickets and fences 
and corrals at the agency, and put up be- 
tween 30 and 40 tons of hay; but having 
unusuallygheavy rains that raised the Wash- 
ita river and other streams, overflowing a 
great part of our valley, we were prevented 
from getting forward with our house and 
other work as rapidly as we desired, and 
there was a delay of several weeks in getting 
our materials delivered for the agency build- 
ings. The lumber for the house is now on 
the ground, ready framed, and the mechanics 
have gone to the agency to put it up, and we 
hope it will be ready for occupancy by the 
first of the coming year, or soon after. 

M. has remained in Lawrence since our 
return in the Eighth month, and I am again 
here, having left the Washita Valley for the 
purpose of coming for her and to make pur- 
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chases fortheagency. * * * * 


There are a few women going with us (7 
in all, I think) who will be engaged in house- 
hold duties, and such labor for the good 
of the Indians as may from time to 
time be required. As soon as we possibly 
can, it is my intention to start schools, and I 
think I can find suitable teachers among 
those applying to me for information about 
Indian labor. But if thou or any of thy 
committee should know of a man or a man 
and his wife, whom you think qualified for 
instructing these Indians, I would be glad to 
have their services. Could not a physician 
be found who would be able and willing to 
perform the double duty of teacher and phys- 
ician at the salary of one of these occupa- 
tions? We need a physician, but so small a 
part of his time would be needed in his pro- 
fession, that he could readily devote a con- 
siderable portion of it to teaching, if he was 
properly interested in the Indians. 

Hoping to hear from thee soon, with any 
instructions thou may have to give or sug- 
gestions to make, I am thy sincere Friend, 

JONATHAN RICHARDS. 


———- +108 
For Friends’ Review. * 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
BY CHARLES WILLIAMS. 


Man has no right to take the life of his 
fellow man. He is a probationer, entrusted 
with responsibilities, invested with privi- 
leges, and charged with duties. He is com- 
missioned with authority over the lower ani- 
mals. He has received, direct from the 
hands of his Maker, the insignia of royalty, 
the stamp of superiority; and to Him he 
can confidently appeal as the Author of that 
blessing which conferred upon him “ dominion 
over, the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of 
the air, and over every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth.” 
¢: But there is a limit to his authority. His 
prerogative, comprehensive as it is, has yet 
its definite bounds. Whilst he may use the 
lower animals without inflicting unnecessary 
pain, as his convenience and his wants may 
prescribe ; whilst he may lawfully take their 
lives when his safety or his necessities re- 
quire; whilst he may restrain the way- 
ward and the froward of his own species, 
and enforce proper regulations for the well- 
being of society ; he may never go to the ex- 
treme length of depriving the refractory cul- 
prit of life, as a punishment for his evil deeds. 
“Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further,” 
was the mandate that of old set bounds to 
the rolling ocean, and restrained his restless 
billows within their prescribed limits. And 
it would seem that the bounds which have 
been set to the authority of man, the barrier 
which he may on no account wilfully pass 
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and be guiltless, is the disposal of human 


life. 

With reference to this great line of demar- 
cation between authority granted and powers 
withheld, he speaks to us in that dread man- 
date which “sets bars and doors” to our 
prerogative, forbidding us to overstep the 
boundaries assigned, lest the blood of our 
brother cry unto God for vengeance. 

If the power over the lives of our fellow 
man is committed to our care, it must be 
either a natural or a vested right. Ifa natur- 
al right, it is inherent in all: anysone may 
lawfully slay his fellow man whenever his 
passions prompt him with sufficient energy. 
We are all equal by nature; if I hold my 
brother’s life an easy sacrifice, by the same 
rule, and by the same right, he may place no 
higher value upon mine, Existence would 
then become a struggle ; a test of individual 
strength and skill. Under such a régime 
the lower faculties of our nature chiefly, 
would be cultivated; and MAN, the lord of 
the creation, would degenerate into a barba- 
rian :—he would be simply what we see him 
in the primitive stages of society, the highest 
order of animals. His lower propensities, 
gross and vigorous in their character, ask 
not the fostering care of genial culture to 
encourage them to spring up into luxuriant 
growth. Like noxious weeds in the garden, 
they grow spontaneous and abundart; they 
overrun and smother the more delicate and 
precious, but less obtrusive plants which are 
the special care of the gardener, and which 
require to be nourished with cautious and 
diligent attention. Hence the power of life 
and death cannot be claimed to be a natural 
right, unless we would forego the blessings of 
civilization, and lose the refining and endear- 
ing ties that bind us to each other in that 
social union which is the crown and glory 
of enlightened society. 

Onthe other hand, if it is a vested right, 
it must be conferred on us by some revela- 
tion of the will of God: as in no other way 
can we acquire those great moral prerogatives, 
save by the inherent rights of nature, by the 
direct communication of the Divine will, or 
by unavoidable inference from other powers 
conferred upon us, and the immediate necessi- 
ties of our situation. If the right to take the life 
of our fellow man is vested in man at all, it 
must have been given at some time, direct 
and positive. So awful a responsibility 
would surely not be left to a dubious infer- 
ence from collateral duties. If no definite 
and precise command is found conferring 
op man the right to dispose of human life, 
then we will do well to look closely to the 
ground on which such a claim is founded. If 
the power is really given, it must have had 
a beginning—at some time the mandate must 
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have gone forth, Be thou the arbiter of life 
and death. 

But where can this be found? Not in the 
Decalogue, surely. THou SHALT NOT KILL 
is there enjoined as one of the fundamental 
rules on which human society was to be 
based. If stealing isa sin, if bearing false 
witness is a sin, then it follows with impera- 
tive force that taking the life of our fellow 
man is a sin at least as flagrant. Thow shalt 
not kill. The rule is absolute, unequivocal, 
universal, as far as the language of man can 
make it so. It is not obscured with condi- 
tions; it is not clogged with exceptions. * 
Plain, simple, direct, and positive, if we 
admit the Decalogue to be of any authority 
in the affairs of men,—and society has ever 
assumed it as the basis of its code both civil 
and moral, the higher its tone the more 
closely does it profess to adhere to its teach- 
ings,—we must admit that the wilful de- 
struction of human life is enrolled among 
the most enormous crimes. 

Infinite Wisdom thought it necessary to 
give but ten rules for the government of 
man, created in his own image, and only a 
little lower than the angels :—ten rules regu- 
lating his conduct towards his God and to- 
wards his fellow man. These ten simple 


rules are found to embody all the duties of 


good citizenship, all the elements of true re- 
ligion ; and the most searching scrutiny and 
profound research of the ablest metaphysi- 
cians the world has ever produced, have to- 
tally failed to discover any new principle 
not embodied in this comprehensive code, or 
to add any duty to the law given to Moses 
on Mt. Sinai. 

It would appear then, that so far from its 
being a divinely sanctioned right to take the 
life of a fellow creature, it is made one of 
the cardinal, one of the fundamental crimes 
against man and against God. A Being of 
infinite attributes promulgated a code of 
universal government, embodying every prin- 
ciple requisite to make the human family 
perfect in their relative and religious duties. 
He has taken care to guard its original de- 
claration with such a net-work of evidence 
that Christians reverently admit it as the 
revelation of his will, and reasonable sceptics 
respect it as among the most noble and dig- 
nified relics of the primitive days of man, as 
a precious legacy of the wisdom of the past, 


* Many years ago, Bishop Doane (a man of much 
Scriptural research,) gave to us his signature to a 
petition for the abolition of Capital Punishment in 
New Jersey, and remarked that he did not consider 
the passage Gen. ix. 6, as mandatory, or he could 
not sign our paper. Our Friend, Abraham L. Pen- 
nock, contributed some ingenious papers on this 
ext for one of the early volumes of the Non- 
Slaveholder.—Ep. Rev. 
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entailing a rich inheritance for all succeed- 
ing ages. 

The command, then, Thou shalt not kill, 
may be considered as embodying one-tenth, 
numerically, of our combined duties. Ac- 
cept this, with its nine cognate and coirdi- 
nate principles, and human society becomes 
what its adorable Author designed it should 
be, the highest manifestation of his goodness 
and mercy. The masterpiece of his handi- 
work then mounts to its highest attainable 
point of perfection. Reject it—throw off the 
restraints which these elementary rules have 
placed upon us, release us from the binding 
force of these commandments, and human so- 
ciety falls to pieces of its own unwieldy propor- 
tions—its very strength becomes its weak- 
ness. A mass of incoherent fragments, hav- 
ing lost their cohesive attraction, and being 
destitute of any bond of union, save those 
frail and treacherous ties of self-interest 
which are ever counteracted by the force of 
human passions, and readily transformed 
into a repelling power, society could scarce 
retain its distinctive features for an hour. It 
would: crumble into a mass of disintegrated 
fragments, and lose every trace of that which 
makes social communion desirable. 

The law thus given to the Jews was abso- 
lute and unconditional. On no account 
could they transgress its dictates, and disre- 
gard its teachings. They were imperatively 
bound to obey—it was not for them to say 
when its requirings were suspended, or its au- 
thority overruled by surrounding circum- 
stances. Living as they did under a theoc- 
racy, governed by the direct interposition of 
the Almighty himself, these rules could be 
dispensed with when the safety or prosperity 
of his chosen people made other regulations 
necessary. Thus we often find they were 
commanded to slay the neighboring nations, 
whose influence was likely to spread a moral 
contagion through all with whom they came 
in contact: thus we find the death penalty 
for certain gross sins embodied in this self- 
same law,—as best adapted to the rudeness 
and rusticity of those early times, or as spec- 
ial severities for those who, living under these 
blessed privileges, were so reckless or so hard- 
ened as to reject the authority of God, and 
adapt themselves to the follies of the sur- 
rounding heathen:—but we may say with 
peculiar emphasis, and with a beautiful 
adaptation of the words of Christ: From the 
BEGINNING it was not so.” 

If the individual is forbidden to trifle with 
human life, by what authority do communities, 
which are only collections of individuals, 
presume to exercise the power? Govern- 
ments can properly exercise those rights, and 
those only, which do not conflict with the 
requirements of the moral law. They have 
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more extensive privileges than private? per- 
sons, they deal with weightier interests, they 
have the good of community at large to pro- 
vide for. They may exact concessions from 
their citizens; they may impose restrictions 
upon trade; they may curtail the liberty of 
the individual when the public welfare is in 
jeopardy ; they may epforce order, and com- 
pel the observance of wholesome and even of 
arbitrary statutes; but they dare not contra- 
vene the essential principles of justice: they 
dare not presume to annul the laws of God, 
and set up their own enactments instead. 
They dare not require of their subjects that 
which is in itself a plain and direct violation 
of the essence of all government—justice 
between man and man, and the common hap- 
piness and prosperity of all. 

(To be concluded.) 


—— eo 8m 
From the Cornhill Magazine. 
THE SUN’S CORONA, 


One after another the mysterious problems 
presented by the sun to man’s contemplation 
have been solved by astronomers. We have 
learned what are the substances whicla com- 
pose his giant bulk. We know much re- 
specting the condition in which those sub- 
stances exist. The strange red prominences 
which are seen round the black disc of the 
moon in total eclipse, “ like garnets round a 
brooch of jet,” have not only been interpreted, 
but our astronomers, calling in to their aid 
the subtle powers of the most wonderful in- 
strument of research yet devised by man, 
have been enabled to discern these objects 
when the sun is shining with full splendor in 
the heavens—nay, even to measure their mo- 
tion, and to gauge the pressure exerted by the 
gases which compose their substance. But 
one great problem yet remains unsolved. 
When the sun’s orb is hidden in total eclipse 
there bursts suddenly into view a crown or 
glory of light, resembling the nimbus which 
painters place around the heads of saints. 
Sometimes presenting the appearance of a 
uniform circular halo, at others radiated and 
even irregular in aspect, this striking phe- 
nomenon had long attracted the attention and 
invited the curiosity of astronomers. But re- 
cently, owing to the nature of the information 
obtained respecting the sun’s substance and 
the colored flames which play over his sur- 
face, the corona has been regarded with a new 
and much greater interest. There is, per- 
haps, at this moment, no problem in astrono- 
= which attracts so much attention, or whose 
solution would be hailed more eagerly. It is 
not concealed, that though the expedition 
which is to set forth to view the eclipse of 
next December will be provided with the 
means of renewing, and probably improving 
upon, the researches made into the other phe- 
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nomena of total eclipses, yet its main object 
is to determine, if possible, what is the nature 
of the corona. If no new information shall 
have been obtained, during the coming 
eclipse, respecting this singular solar appen- 
dage, it will be admitted by astronomers that 
the primary object of the expedition has re- 
mained unachieved. 

It may interest our readers, therefore, io 
have some account of the observations which 
have been already made upon the corona, 
and to consider, though but briefly, the chief 
theories which have been put forward in ex- 
planation of the phenomenon, 

The corona was known to astronomers long 
before those colored prominences which have 
recently received so much attention. It has 
even been supposed that Philostratus refers 
to the appearance of this object where he re- 
marks, in his Life of Appollonius, that “ there 
appeared in the heavens’—shortly before the 
death of Domitian, “a prodigy ef the follow- 
ing nature—a certain corona, resembling the 
iris, surrounded the orb of the sun and ob- 
scured his light.” One might conceive that 
there was no reference here to a total eclipse 
of the sun ; but Philostratus remarks farther 
on, that the darkness was like that of night, 
a circumstance which leaves little doubt that 
a solar eclipse had taken place. 

It is, in fact, worthy of remark, that the 
light of the corona often misled the observers 
of total eclipses to suppose that, in reality, a 
portion of the sun had remained uncovered. 
Kepler was at the pains to write a treatise to 
prove that certain eclipser supposed to be 
only annular, had, in reality, veen total. A 
year after he had published. this treatise, he 
himself had an opportunity of witnessing the 
total eclipse at Naples in 1605, respecting 
which he remarks, that “the whole body of 
the sun was completely covered for a short 
time, but around it there shone a brilliant 
light of a reddish hue and uniform breadth, 
which occupied a considerable part of the 
heavens.” 

From this time scarcely a single total eclipse 
has occurred, during which the aspect and 
dimensions of the corona have not been noted. 
It would be easy to fili a volume with the va- 
rious observations which indicate the most 
important peculiarities of the corona, and es- 
pecially those which may help us to ascertain 
the real nature of the object. 

One of the earliest accounts of this nature 
is that given by Dr. Wyberd of the total 
eclipse of March 29, 1652. “When the sun 
was reduced to a narrow crescent of light,” 
he remarks, “ the moon all at once threw her- 
self within the margin of the solar disc’”—(a 
peculiarity which has been observed under 
favorable circumstances by others, and is, of 
course, only apparent)—“ with such agility, 
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that she seemed to revolve like an upper 
millstone, affording a pleasant spectacle of ro- 
tary motion. In reality, however, the sun 
was totally eclipsed, and the appearance was 
due to a corona of light round the moon, aris- 
ing from some unknown cause. It hada uni- 
form breadth of half a digit or a third of a 
digit at least; it emitted a bright and ra- 
diating light, aud appeared concentric with 
the sun and moon” when the centres of the 
two discs were at their nearest. 

It will presently be seen that the extent of 
the corona on this occasion was far less than 
during many modern eclipses; in fact, Dr. 
Wyberd’s account would seem to indicate that 
he only noticed the brighter part of the corona 
which lies close by the black disc of the 
moon. Otherwise the extent of the corona 
on this occasion was exceptionally small. 
Strangely enough, the next account we have 
to refer to assigns to the corona an exception- 
ally large extension from the sun. 

During the eclipse of May 12, 1706, MM. 
Plantade and Capiés saw a very bright ring 
of white light surrounding the eclipsed sun, 
and extending to a distance equal to about a 
tenth of the moon’s apparent diameter. This 
was, in all probability, that brighter portion 
of the corona which Dr. Wyberd saw. Out- 
side this brilliant ring of light a fainter light 
was seen, which faded off insensibly until— 
at a distance from the sun equal to about 
eight times his apparent diameter—the light 
re lost in the obscure background of the 
sky. 

This observation serves very well to indi- 
cate tie interest and importance attaching to 
the solution of the problem presented by the 
corona. We shall see presently that a ques- 
tion exists whether the corona is, on the one 
hand, a solar appendage, or, on the other, a 
phenomenon due merely to the passage of the 
sun’s rays through our atmosphere. The ob- 
servation just described, would in the one 
case indicate that the object has a real exten- 
sion enormously exceeding that of any known 
celestial object—save perhaps the tails of cer- 
tain comets—while in the other case, the 
corona would have no more scientific impor- 
tance than those long radial beams formed 
by the light of the sun shining through a bank 
of clouds. Enormous as is the bulk of the 
sun—s3o enormous that the earth on which 
we live sinks into utter nothingness by com- 
parison—the actual extent of space filled by 
the coronal light on the former supposition, 
could exceed the volume of the sun more than 
two thousand times! 

It is not without some little shame that as- 











































1715. Although this eclipse wss visible in 
England, and though it occurred in the time 
of so great an astronomer as Halley, no ade- 
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quate preparations were made for observing 
it. Coates, indeed—a practical astronomer, 
whose observations would have had a high 
value—was “oppressed with too much com- 
pany,” Halley tells us, to pay special atten- 
tion to the eclipse. Halley himself made a 
few common-place notes on the phenomena 
resented by the totally eclipsed sun, but we 
earn nothing new from them respecting the 
corona. 

Nor were the French astronomers more en- 
ergetic in 1724. But one observation made 
by Maraldi is worth noticing. He perceived 
that at the beginning of the eclipse the corona 
was clearly broader on the side toward which 
the moon was advancing than on the opposite 
side, while at the end of the eclipse the re- 
verse was the case. This would seem to 
show that the corona is a solar appendage, 
since the moon thus seemed to traverse the 
corona precisely as she traversed the sun. 

The observation made by Maraldi was con- 
firnied by several who observed the total 
eclipse of 1733 in Sweden. A special interest 
attaches to this eclipse, because instead of 
being observed only by astronomers, it was 
watched by a large number of persons invited 
to the work by the Royal Society of Sweden. 
As many of those who propose to join the 
expedition to view the eclipse of next Decem- 
ber have decided to direct their attention to 
the general aspect of the corona, it is interest- 
ing to inquire how far such observations are 
likely to add to our knowledge. In this re- 
spect the Swedish narrative is most encourag- 
ing. At Catherinesholm, the pastor of For- 
shem noticed that the ring of light which ap- 
peared round the black disc of the moon was 
of a reddish color, an observation confirmed 
by Vallerius, another pastor, who noticed, 
however, that at a considerable distance from 
the sun the ring appeared of a greenish hue. 
The pastor of Smoland states that “ during 
the total obscuration the edge of the moon’s 
dise resembled gilded brass, and that the faint 
ring around it emitted rays in an upward as 
well as in a downward direction, similar to 
those seen beneath the sun when a shower of 
rain is impending.” The mathematical lec- 
turer in the Academy of Charlestadt, M. Ed- 
strom, observed these rays with special atten- 
tion, and remarks respecting thew that “ the 
plainly maintained the same position until 
they vanished alovg with the ring upon the 
reappearance of the sun.” On the other hand, 
the ring as seen at Lincopia seemed to have 
no rays. 

It is important to inquire whether this dif 
ference in the aspect of the corona, as seen at 
different stations, is due to the condition of 
the air, the eyesight of the observer, or other 
such causes. For clearly, if the observer at 
Liucopia saw an object really different from 
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that seen by Edstrom, it would follow that 
the corona is a phenomenon of our own-at- 
mosphere and not a solar appendage. On 
other occasions a like difference has been re- 
corded in the aspect of the corona as seen at 
different stations: but we do not remember 
any observations which seem calculated to 
resolve the question just suggested, until the 
great total eclipse observed last year in Amer- 
ica. It is easy to see that, whatever theory 
of the corona we adopt, the condition of the 
atmosphere might be expected to affect the 
aspect of the ring. For obviously this would 
happen if the coronal light is merely due to 
the illumination of our atmosphere ; while, if 
the light comes from beyond our atmosphere, 
it would still be brighter or fainter according 
as the air was more or less clear. The only 
convincing form of evidence would be such 
as showed that some peculiarity of figure, no- 
ticed when the ring was seen under unfavor- 
able atmospheric conditions, remained recog- 
nizable notwithstanding a great increase in 
the apparent extent of the ring, when seen at 
some distant station, under more favorable cir- 
cumstances. 
(To be continued.) 
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present issue is a reminder of the inexorable 
flight of Time; of the inevitable, ceaseless 
flow of moments, hours and years. 


‘*To man’s false optics, (from his folly false), 

Timez in advance, behind him hides his wings, 

And seems to creep, decrepit with his age: 

Behold him when past by! What then is seen 

But his broad pinions, swifter than the winds ?’’ 
From the certainty of Time’s rapid career, 
and from the uncertainty of its duration, the 
poet deduces a profound lesson : 

“Thou think’st it folly to be wise too soon, 

Youth is not rich in time—it may be poor. 

Part with it, as with money, sparing ; pay 

No moment but in purchase of its worth, 


And what its worth, ask death-beds—they can 
tell.’ 


Our obituary fdepartment for 1870 tells of 
the exit of a long catalogue of beloved ones, 
a large proportion of whom, we trust, were 
prepared to exclaim : 


“Oh death divine, that giv’st us to the skies! 
Great future! glorious patron of the past 
And present !”’ 


Who, among our thousands of readers, has 
not been saddened and sobered by the remov- 


al from earth of fondly cherished objects of 
affection ? 


REVIEW. 


As we write, a deep shadow rests at the 
South and East, and many hearts are sorrow- 
ful in consequence of the death (say rather 
the perfected life) of two honored ministers 
of Christ, whose names have not yet reached 
our obituary record, and respecting whom 
the Redeemer’s effectual prayer has been 
made special: “ Father, I witi that those 
whom thou hast given Me be with Me 
where I am.” 


Our beloved Friend Grrnert Concpoy, a 
valued minister of the Gospel, a member of 
Providence Monthly Meeting, is widely known, 
and as extensively esteemed. He was a man 
of faith and of good works, gentle and genial, 
“in doctrine uncorrupt.” Wm. Penn wrote 
respecting George Fox: “ He was civil be- 
yond all forms of breeding.” And our Friend, 
having, whilst yet a denizen of earth, passed 
from death unto life, so loved the brethren, 
and so supremely loved the Saviour, that his 
character seemed to have no repulsive points 
to present to Jew or Gentile, or to the Church 
of Christ. His gentle, leving words and 
deeds, his evangelical, earnest, persuasive 
teaching and preaching, are remembered 
with melting tenderness; and it is our 
privilege and duty, in resignation and faith, 
to pray the Lord of the harvest, who has 
been pleased to take him away while the 
fields were white and there was need of such, 
that He will send forth (in His unlimited 
qualifying power) more laborers into the har- 
vest. “The memory of the just is blessed ;” 
says the Providence Press, in an appreciative 
notice of Gilbert Congdon, and a valued cor- 
respondent who knew him well writes to us: 


‘*G. C. was a sweet-minded Christian, and faith- 
ful, earnest and convincing in his ministry. There 
was a ‘ daily beauty in his life.’”’ 


On the 10th inst. Ellen M., wife of Josiah 
Nicholson, of Perquimans Co., N. C., fin- 
ished her brief service of five years as a Gos- 
pel minister, having “ in ashort time fulfilled 
a long time.” The object of her probation 
was attained, and in her closing hours heaven 
opened to her glad vision, and she died with 
a seraphic smile upon her features. Few 
brighter illustrations can be pointed to, of the 
assurance that neither grace nor glory nor any 
good, will the Lord withhold from them that 
walk uprightly. We extract a few sentences 














from the testimony of a sister in the Truth, 
who loved her tenderly : 

‘‘ Dear Ellen seemed ever to realize 

‘That we are nothing—Christ is all,’ 

and being favored to abide in the true and living 
Vine, the words were signally applicable to her: 
‘Herein is my Father glorified—that ye bear much 
fruit—so shall ye be my disciples.’ The meetings 
(smaller or greater) to which she belonged—the 
neighborhood of her residence, and the Society of 
Friends, have sustained a loss that is deeply felt. 
Remarkable for unobtrusiveness, yet equally so for 
self sacrificing devotedness to right—loving the re- 
tirement of home, and faithful in all the duties of a 
Christian wife and mother, she heard distinctly the 
Master’s call: ‘ Enter into my vineyard and labor.’ 
She was made the ipstrument of winning many souls 
to Christ, moving in great humility, and adorning 
the doctrine of God her Saviour in all things; nor 
are witnesses wanting to the power with which the 
frail instrument, out of her very weakness, could 
do great things through Christ strengthening her. 
Whilst physical vitality was evidently failing her, 
the Life of God in the soul was renewed day by day. 
When tribulation pressed upon her, she was con- 
strained with the voice of thanksgiving and praise 
to testify for her dear Lord that the consolations of 
His grace did much more abound. Very bright was 
the view vouchsafed to this loving child of God, of 
the good land beyond, while, through days of pros- 
tration and nights of languishing, the glory and 
beauty of the home she was nearing, dawned upon 
her enraptured vision. 
Surely yon heavens, where angels see God’s face, 

Are not so distant as they seem 
From this low earth—’tis but alittle space— 

The narrow crossing of a slender stream. 
Tis but a veil which winds might blow aside— 
Yes, these are all that us of earth divide 
From the bright dwelling of the glorified.”’ 


Tenderly as these fresh bereavements affect 
our sympathies and impress our hearts, we 
know not what addition may be made to the 
statistics of mortality, before the lines we now 
hand to the printer shall issue from the press ; 
before the hundreds of thousands of busy 
penmen bending over their desks, shall open 
new accounts with the date of 1871. And 
the stern stream of Time shall still bear on- 
ward, and men will marvel how small the 
ripples on its bosom, as those who have seemed 
important and even indispensable, sink from 
mortal view. 

When the righteous are taken away from 
the positions they have filled to the glory of 
God, it is right that we should lay it to heart; 
but it is not right to repine. If Christians 
had sufficient faith,—if they were full of faith, 
there would not be disconsolate and hopeless 
mourning over vacancies. There would be 
confidence in the blessed Head of the Church. 
He is able to provide for all needs, His hand 
is full of gifts, and if His believing children 
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pray for these and believe that they receive 
them, they shall receive them. Have faith 
in Him, and there will be a revival, even in 
desolated places. Doth God take away a 
dignified instrument, an honored servant 
abounding in good and mighty works? What 
then? What had he that he did not receive ? 
What could he do now, were his life pro- 
longed, unless he received fresh ability from 
time totime? And is it a harder thing for 
Him who has all power, to qualify new instru- 
ments than to re-qualify the old? If He 
summon to a higher sphere the valiants of 
Israel, was it not He who worked in them 
both to will and to do of His good pleasure ? 
and will He not be eqnally served by those 
whom He will raise up and qualify, if, only, 
He find faith on the earth ? 

If, in His unimpeachable providence, the 
anks of dedicated laborers be thinned out,— 
“it is the Lord, let Him do what seemeth 
Him good!” Those servants only stood by 
faith, and if the people will only be fervent 
and true, prayerful and believing, the sheep 
will not be without a Shepherd, nor the vine- 
yard without vine dressers, nor the holy heri- 
tage given to reproach. No man is neeessary. 


** God doth not need 
Either man’s work or His own gifts.”’ 


Sufficient to Himself always, and Head over 
ail things to His Church, when He shall say 
to one and to another: “Come up higher,” 
it is impossible that He should suffer loss or 
His work be thwarted. He will send by whom 
He will send ; His field shall be supplied with 
laborers, and His chamber with guests. Of 
this be certain—He hath service for thee to 
perform—and when of any Church, wherever 
located, it can be said: they are all waiting 
for Him, He will not be absent, nor His 
gifts withheld; even though from the very 
stones He raise up children unto Abraham. 


Tue Resvrrection of our Lord is the 
theme of an essay which we reproduce upon 
another page. It may be that to some minds 
the presentation will be impressive. His 
human life, as a man, was full of holy les- 
sons—of precept and example. But it is 


not in this sense that the Apostle said: “ We 
Precept or example 
It is his 


are saved by His life.” 
cannot save, never saved a soul. 
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resurrection life—his life from the dead— 
that life in which, after wicked men had 
worked their pleasure upon his body, He 
ever liveth to make intercession fur us, which 
is a pledge of our after-life, and which is, 
eventually, to conquer death. It is well for 
our minds often to contemplate the sacrificial 
grace with which he laid down His life, and 
the God-like power with which He took it 
again,—and also to grasp the completeness 
of the evidences of that to which the Apostle 
Paul attaches such unspeakable importance. 
“If Christ be not risen,” said he, “then is 


our preaching vain, and your faith is also 
vain.” 


-_—- 

Inpran Marrers.—The intelligent letter 
from our beloved Friend, Dr. Nicholson, will 
have a strong interest with many of our 
readers, and we could wish it might meet 
the eyes of thousands who do not see the 
Review, since the diffusion of correct infor- 
mation may have an important effect in en- 
lightening the general mind, and in promot- 
ing a right sentiment respecting the true In- 
dian policy. 

It would give us much pleasure could we 
speak words that would cheer our faithful 
band now laboring among the Aborigines. 
Acknowledgment is certainly due to them for 
the valuable letters they furnish to the Review, 
written as they are under circumstances and 
surroundings so unfavorable to the use of the 
pen. We feel warranted, in the name of the 
large community of Review-readers, in offering 
them a Christian and loving salutation, with 
the desire that the year just opening before 
them, may, under the Divine blessing, realize 
the hope of philanthropists, in great benefits 
to the races under their charge, and in true 
peace to their own souls. 

Inp1a.—Deep feeling was caused by tid- 
ings of the serious illness at Benares, of our 
dedicated Friend, Irena Beard. A letter 
from her husband to H. S. Newman, dated 
10th mo. 27th, and printed in the London 
Friend, thankfully acknowledges a decided 
improvement in her health. 


We have just returned from a tour up country, 
When we started Irena was so very weak, and had 
80 much pain that it was with much difficulty that 
she could walk across the room, and the shaking 
of the railway carriage for two hours seemed to in- 


crease the pain very much. After that time the 
pain very much abated. We stopped three days 
and a half at Allahabad, by which time she was so 
much better that we went on to Agra, and stopped 
there two weeks, returning home yesterday. We 
had the best medical advice in Benares before going 
on the journey, and although we found some things 
very unpleasant, the trip has been one I believe 
of no small advantage to my wife. She is growing 
stronger day by day, and I hope by another fort- 
night she may be quite herself again. We should 
have tarried longer at Allahabad and Agra if it had 
not been so very expensive. Hotel charges vary 
from four to eight rupees per day in this country, 
and accommodations poor compared to England or 
America. Whilst at Agra we saw E. Alexander 
several times. Those who reside near her, and who 
ought to understand her, do not consider her to be 
dangerously ill. She eats heart'ly, and takes a 
drive in the mornings. I do not apprehend either 
the country or the climate north of Allahabad to 
Agra suitable for us. There are many large towns 
in that part of the country to which our attention 
has been directed by other missionaries. From the 
first our minds have been turned more towards 
Jubbulpore and the central provinces. 


- er - — 


DIED, 


CARTER.—At Greenfield, Ind., on the 27th of 
Ninth month, 1870, Mary, widow of Eli Carter, in 
her 6lst year; a member of Greenfield Monthly 
Meeting. Her faith was firm in the efficacy of the 
atoning blood of the Saviour, and her attachment 
was strong to the doctrines of Friends. During the 
last few days of her life she was deprived of con- 
sciousness, yet the summons came not unawares. 
She had often expressed a conviction that her tarri- 
ance would be short. When near the close, con- 
sciousness for a moment revived ; her whole being 
seemed filled with that undying love, beyond the 
power of words to express. It is believed that she 
is now gathered with the redeemed of the Lord. 

McMILLAN.—At his residence in Wilmington, 
Clinton Co., Ohio, on the 16th of Eleventh month, 
1870, Eli McMillan, Jr., in the 29th vear of his age; 
an esteemed member of Wilmington Monthly Meet- 
ing. During a protracted illness he evinced patient 
resignation to the Divine will, and died a triumph- 
ant death, trusting in his Lord and Master. The 
Lord whom he so dearly ioved in life and health, 
was graciously with him in sickness and death. 
His friends and the Church rejoice while they 
mourn, for his end was peace. 

JAY.—On the 19th inst., Denny Jay, in the 62d 
year of his age; an Elder and member of Back 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Indiana. He had been an 
efficient aud working Elder for twenty-five or thirty 
years. He both pruned and nourished, and very 
often gave seasonable words of counsel and en- 
couragement to desponding souls. Having made 
his peaca while in health, and been an active la- 
borer in the vineyard for many years, he was ready 
to depart and be with Christ, which is far better. 
While suffering great bodily pain, he was frequently 
engaged in prayer and praises. So he passed over 
the river of death, to enjoy the river of the water 
of life. 

STANLEY.—At his residence near Xenia, Miami 
Co., Ind., on the 15th of Eighth month, 1870, Isaac 
Stanley, in his 87th year; a member and Elder of 
Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting. For some months 
previous he was confined to his room from old age, 
waiting for the summons which he believed to be 
near. No doubt is entertained that he has entered 
into the rest prepared by his Lord. 
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PONDENCE. 
Laports, Ixp., 12 mo. 13th. 
Our little meeting grows slowly but surely. 
On First-days it is well attended by those 
who are not members. Judges, lawyers and 
physicians frequently attend, and manifest an 
interest in our simple mode of worship. We 
like La Porte, surrounded by a most fertile 
prairie and timber country—the very garden 
of Indiana, on one of the greatest thorough- 
fares from the East to the West, with eight 
passenger and thirty-two freight trains daily. 
The health of the climate I think unsur- 
passed. Iam glad to see the Review pursuing 
the even tener of its way. I realize how dif- 
ficult it is to eater for the public, even in our 
Society, and I wish to impress thee with the 
fact that the feeling in the West which sus- 
tains the Review is largely iv the ascendancy. 
Those who, during a few past years, have 
made some noisc, are very far from constitut- 
ing the bone and sinew of Quaker Society in 
the West. There is throughout this region a 
large, sound, united body of Friends, who 
are engaged to maintain in its purity the 
faith once delivered to the Saints, who, while 
guarding ‘against Wilburism on the one 
hand, are safely and surely displaying the 
banner of Truth amid the shoals and break- 


CORRES 


ers of other ultraisms; and my hope and 
strong trust is, that there is ample ballast and 
skill in the old ship of Zion to sail it safely 


on. It is not going to founder in our day, 

nor in generations to come. 

cocina nrtiaiinaritieeriitiniainiiiimniil 
Frem the National §. 8, Teacher. 


THOUGHTS ON THE RESURRECTION. 


The disciples expected not that Jesus would 
rise again. Those women who hastened to 
the tomb, instead of preparing to meet their 


risen Lord, prepared spices to embalm the| 


body. John made no attempt to console Peter 
in his overwhelming grief, by reminding him 


. . | 
that soon they should again see their Lord | 


and Master. The other disciples did not say 
to the doubting, the hesitating, the fearful, 
“Be not alarmed. Our sorrow is only for a 
time. The third day the Master will rise and 
bring us joy.” Yet how well they might have 


words, since, never did Jesus speak of his 


° ° ° »| 
death without, at the same time, speaking of 


his resurrection as certain to occur. It seems 
to have been his purpose to associate the two 
in such a manner that the one should invaria- 
bly suggest the other. Yet all this painstak- 
ing proved of no avail. No sooner is he laid 
in the tomb than all their hopes seem buried 
with the body. Not to one of them did the 
thought occur that he would rise from that 
tomb, Even when reminded of his promise, 


|ages, we look back to their work, 
cheered and encouraged each other with such | 
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when those intimate friends in whom they had 
entire confidence declared they had seen him 
alive, they believed them not. 

Far less did the chief priests and Phari- 
sees expect that Jesus would come from the 
dead, te confound their wisdom, to baffle their 
efforts, to overwhelm them with shame. But 
they did not forget, as the disciples seem to 
have done, those prophetic words, “On the third 
day I will rise again.” It seems scarcely pos- 
sible that they should really believe that 
those poor, timid, scattered, heart-broken dis- 
ciples would attempt to steal the body, yet 
they are anxious to make it impossible that 
they should do so. Suppose the rulers of the 
Jews had rested satisfied with what they had 
already done. Suppose they had left that sep- 
ulchre unsealed, unguarded, unwatched. Then, 
indeed, down through the ages, might have 
come a doubt whether, indeed, the disciples 
did not come to the sepulchre. Now nosuch 
doubt can arise. 

God so ordered the circumstances of the 
crucifixion of Jesus, that there could be no 
doubt of his actual dea... John bears witness, 
not only that the Roman soldiers, who had 
daily experience in these matters, pronounced 
him dead; but to make assurance doubly 
sure, thrust a spear into his side, so as to reach 
his heart. Thus, also, God orders the burial 
of Christ in such a manner that we can not 
conceive the possibility of deception. The 
whole arrangement is in the hands of his 
watchful enemies. Joseph, of Arimathea, a 
secret friend, does, indeed, receive the body, 
but only to place it in a sepulchre securely 
hewn out of the solid rock, and closed with a 
great stone. Here it lies alone. Not only is 
the stone placed at the entrance, but sealed 
with an official seal, as was the entrance to 
that den of lions into which Daniel was cast. 
King Darius set no guard. He deemed his 
seal sufficient security. But a mere seal does 
not satisty the Scribes and Pharisees. They 
ask, and they secure a band of Roman sol- 
diers, such as they deem amply sufficient. If 
it is in the wisdom of the Jewish nation, or in 
the power of the Roman government to guard 
against a surprise or a deception, they have 
done so. And as, through the vista of the 
we say that 
made more 
adapted to 


no arrangements could have been 
thorough, more complete, better 
their end. 

The resurrection itself, the form of Jesus 
as he rose, no eye saw. The Jews, who in the 
hour of his agony said, “ If he be the King of 
Israel, let him now come down from the cross, 
and we will believe him,” did not see him 
rise. The disciples whom he loved did not 
see him rise. Those faithful women who came 
so early, laden with spices, found the tomb 
already empty. The eyes of the keepers did 
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not rest upon his rising form. They heard 
the earth quake. They saw the great stone 
rolled back. They saw the angel whose coun- 
tenance was like lightning, and whose raiment 
was white as the snow. But to them it was 
not given to see Jesus arise and go forth, as 
Lazarus went forth, in the sight of the Jews. 
When he left that tomb we know not. Before 
the earthquake he may have passed through 
that rock-door as easily as afterwards, unseen, 
he passed through the door of the upper room, 
where the disciples were assembled for fear 
of the Jews. Or, at the time the rock was 
rent, while the keepers were overwhelmed 
with terror, he may have passed out. What- 
ever may have been the hour, no one was the 
actual eye-witness of the act of his resurrec- 
tion. 

Yet no fact in the history of our world is 
more firmly established than the resurrectioa 
of Jesus of Nazareth. The proof is too clear 
and complete to be set aside. There is no flaw 
in any part of the evidence. Each link in the 
chain is perfect, and the chain itself is com- 
plete. The simplest statement of the evidence 
is sufficient to remove all ground for doubt. 

The tomb is empty. The body is gone. 
Where is it? This is a question that must be 
answered. To say that the disciples came 
and stole him away while the soldiers slept, is 
simply absurd. The guard was numerous, 


some say consisting of sixty men. They knew 
that the present charge was one of importance, 
and, therefore, would bethe more watchful. Be- 
sides, the Roman guard, with a death penalty 


hanging over its head, never sleeps. The dis- 
ciples, even if they had desired to possess 
themselves of those remains, would never 
have dared to attempt to open that tomb. If, 
then, the disciples have not taken that body, 
who has? The Pharisees? The Saducees? The 
people who cried out, crucify him, crucify him ? 
The bedy is missing. It has been borne 
away, but was borne away by no human 
hands. Even had Jesus never appeared 
alive to a single individual, how could we 
rationally account for the disappearance of 
that body, except upon the supposition that 
his prediction had been fulfilled, and he had 
risen from the dead? 

The disappearance of the body is one fact 
which startled not only the Sanhedrim, but 
Jerusalem, and the whole Jewish nation. A 
strange day was that first day. The disciples 
are bewildered by the tidings which reach 
them. As the soldiers tell the chief priests 
and Pharisees of the appearance of the angels, 
and the rolling away of the great stone, ter- 
ror and dismay seize their hearts. Is Jesus, 
then, the Lord of life? The report circulates 
through the crowds in the city. What amaze- 
ment! What surmises! What anxious ex- 
pectation pervades all minds. 


But the fact of the disappearance of the 
body does not stand alone. A greater wonder 
follows. Jesus himself appears alive. He 
shows himself to the two women, as they are 
hastening to tell of the vision of the angels; 
to Mary Magdalene, as she stands weeping; 
to Peter ; to the two disciples, as they journey 
to Emmaus. None of these receive him as one 
whom they expected to see. They are sur- 
prised and amazed; yet they have no diffi- 
culty in realizing that it is Jesus himself. 
They tell the news to the others, but they can 
not be convinced. They think it is impossi- 
ble that Jesus is indeed risen. Then, in the 
evening, he appears to the eleven, or rather, 
the ten. When they see his form, when they 
hear his voice, they, too, believe. Thus, the 
women, and the ten apostle are fully satisfied 
that Jesus is risen. 

But Thomas is not satisfied. On this point 
he can not yield to the testimony of his fellow- 
disciples. He must use his own eyes, and 
his own hands. A week passes; a week of 
wonder, of doubt, of suspense, on the part of 
many. Then he does see with his eyes, and 
hear with his ears, and in the fulness of his 
conviction exclaims, My Lord and my God! 

That it would be difficult to convince the 
Pharisees of the resurrection of Jesus, we can 
readily see. But when we turn to these dis- 
ciples, who had such confidence in his word, 
who had seen such exhibitions of his power, 
who had such need of his presence, who rested 
such high hopes upon him alone, we should 
think that they would easily be persuaded. 
They cannot forget his prophecy in regard to 
himself, nor the wonderful works he has 
wrought before their eyes. When they join 
these with the undoubted testimony now be- 
fore them, it would seem as if they must, at 
once, yield their assent. But they do not. 
Strange as it may be, the fact remains that 
not one of them will believe that Jesus is risen 
till he has seen him with his own eyes. Thom- 
as is by no means singular in this. He did 
not believe the testimony of the ten. Neither 
did the ten believe the testimony of the women, 
and of the two who returned from Emmaus. 
But the doubters are all convined. Others, 
however, still remain. The fact of the res- 
urrection is to be established to the satisfac- 
tion of all his followers. 


(To becontinued.) 
or 


THE CAUSES OF THE WAR, 


The Paris paper Le Francais has recently 
published a pamphlet of great significance, 
by M. Renouf, the editor of M. Thiers and 
his Mission in 1870. The London Daily 
News says of it that the author must have 
had access to the secret archives of the French 
Foreign Office and be familiar with European 
Diplomacy, and asserts that both M. Thiers 
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and Count Daru had furnished him with in- 
formation. The pamphlet is a very long one, 
but there are sore salient points in it which | 
throw light on the causes of the present war. 
Going back to the time when Count Bis-| 
marck was ambassador in Paris (in 1865), 
the author asserts that the main object of the 
Count’s mission was to study the character or 
Napoleon III., and that he sent to Berlin 
some remarkable despatches on his (the Em- 
peror’s) ambition, personal weakness and in- 
tellectual faculties. From these it appears 
that the Count detected in him political pro- 
pensities and desires which he had neither 
the clearness of head nor the strength of will 
to execute. sismarck acted accordingly, 
flattering his weakness and affecting to be-| 
lieve that he alone was capable of directing | 
the affairs of Eurepe. One great object of| 
the Count was to make Napoleon believe that | 
it was of the utmost importance that Ger- 
many should be brought under the guidance 
of Prussia, so that Austria should be hum-| 
bled, if not annihilated, and France gain an | 
equivalent. This suggestion was made by 
Bismarck to Napoleon in the autumn of| 
1865, and, consequently, nearly a year before | 
the battle of Sadowa—and it was then fur-| 
ther suggested that a secret alliance should 
be formed between France and Prussia—that 
the latter should make war on Austria, and | 
that France should send an army across her 
eastern frontier. The allied forces were not 

» join hands, though they were to execute 
combined movements, the object of which was 
to be the seizure by Prussia of Hanover, | 
Saxony and Austrian Germany, and by| 
France of Belgium, Luxemburg, and even | 
the Prussian and Bavarian territory on 
the left bank of the Rhine. The Emperor 
agreed to this, but refused to be bound by a 
common course of action. He promised not | 
to interfere between Prussia and Austria, and | 
thereby enabled the former to concentrate | 
her forces. He also gave Bismarck leave to | 
form an alliance with Italy, with a view to| 
paralyze half the forces of Austria, and, in| w 
fact, this was the key of the position. W ith- | 
out the co- operation of Italy it is doubtful if| 
Prussia could have overcome Austria. Here 
Bismarck out-manceuvred the Emperor, for | 
the sudden movements of the Prussians and 
their brilliant victories achieved much of 
what was planned, while France was looking 
on. The equally sudden peace left Prussia 
mistress of Hanover and gave her the control | 
of Germany, for Austria ceased to be a Ger- 
man Power. Italy, too, gained Venetia, and 
thus completed her autonomy, without the 
aid of France. Napoleon was humbled and 
mortified. He had played entirely into Bis- | 
marck’s hands, and reserved nothing for him- 
self. He lost his head, and from that mo- 
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ment there was no unity in his plans. His 
policy became fitful and incoherent. One 
|day he was for taking the boldest steps; the 
next he was for doing nothing ; and yet there 
was ever present to him the desire to be 
revenged for having been out-manceuvred, 
mixed with a perception of the danger to 


|which France was exposed from the enor- 


mous aggrandizement of Prussia. 

M. Renouf asserts that the results of Sa- 
dowa were regarded with instinctive terror 
by the French people, and that M. Drouyn 
de L’Huys entreated the Emperor to demand 
of Prussia the cession to France of all the 


territories lying between the northwest an- 


gle of the Duchy of Luxemburg, to the fort- 
ress of Mayence, exclusively. What followed 
forms a curious episode in diplomacy. The 
Emperor agreed to do as M. Drouyn de L’- 
Huys urged him, anda note was prepared 
accordingly, and sent to M. Benedetti, the 
French Minister, at Berlin, with instructions 
to read it to Bismarck, and maintain with 
firmness the attitude taken by France. Bis- 
marck declared that any cession of territory 
was impossible, and that if the demand was 
persisted in, war was inevitable. He there- 
fore advised Benedetti to withdraw the note, 
but the French Minister refused to do so, and 
said he should demand an audience of King 
William on the subject. Upon that, the 
Count said he would speak to the King him- 
self. He did so, and read to his Majesty the 
French note. The King instantly directed a 
categorical refusal to be returned, and sent 
it by one of his Aide-de-Camps to Count 
Goltz, the Prussian Minister in Paris, who, 
on receipt of it, hastened to M. Drouyn de 
| L’Huys, and read it to him. The latter ob- 
served that all further discussion was useless, 
and that he would communicate thereon with 
the Emperor. Count Goltz took his leave of 
the Minister at his hotel on the Quai d’Orsay, 
rushed down stairs, and drove as quickly as 
he could to the Tuileries, where the Emperor 
at once gave him an audience, and when it 

as over he was authorized to telegraph to 
Benedetti at Berlin “ the Emperor thinks the 
King’s reasons valid. Ask nothing.” When 
M. Drouyn de L’Huys heard of this he was 
dumbfounded. But this was not all. Count 
Bismarck had retained the French note and 
showed it to the Bavarian Minister at Berlin, 


| who, before the war, had sought aid against 


Prussia from Napoleon. “There is what 
you may hope to obtain from the Tuileries,” 

said Bismarck, as he read the note demand- 
ing that Rhenish Bavaria should be given to 
France. The Bavarian Minister, confound- 
ed and indignant at the Emperor’s duplicity, 
concluded the treaty by which Bavaria bound 
herself to assist Prussia in her war against 
France. From this moment Germany began 
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to arm with the utmost speed, it being evi- 
dent that Napoleon would seize the first pre- 
text for war that offered. All the world 


knows how this expectation was verified in 
the case of the Prince of Hohenzollern ; and 
with what result.—Publie Ledger. 


OUR FATHER’S REMEDY FOR SIN. 


According to the Scriptures man was 
created upright and free from sin. By diso- 
bedience he fell from this blessed condition, 
and as he thus lost his innocence, he could 
not transmit it to his children, who must of 
necessity partake of this sad fall. 

These propositions are supposed to be 
granted. 

As then we all have sinned and fallen 
short, how can we be restored to a state of 
innocency and acceptance with our Creator? 
Can we by any act of our own put away our 
guilt or atone for our sins? Sin is the break- 
ing of the law of God. If we keep this law, 
we do but our duty ; if we break it, then are 
we guilty. Since we are all guilty, how can 
our sins be remitted? Since it is the blood 
that maketh an atonement for the soul, Lev. 
xvii. 11; and without the shedding of blood, 
there is no remission, Heb. ix. 22; and the 
Scriptures cannot be broken ; therefore what 
can man do? 

We all know that the blood of “ bulls and 
of goats ” cannot atone for our sins; even our 
own blood, or that of any number of man- 
kind cannot do it, seeing that all men have 
likewise sinned. Now as there is no remis- 
sion of sins without the shedding of blood, 
it follows as a necessity that the blood of 
some sinless being superior to man, must be 
shed to atone for his sins. Therefore, to ful- 
fil the Scriptures, the Son of God, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, came to offer up His precious 
life, to shed His blood for the remission of 
sins, to put away sin by the sacrifice of Him- 
self. 

This is our Heavenly Father’s plan, and it 
is offered to us for acceptance and belief. If 
we believe it, we are not condemned. If we 
believe it not, we are condemhned already. 
John. iii. 18. According to fhe same testi- 
mony, “ God so loved the world, that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth on Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” 

A part of the remedy the Lord Jesus has 
fulfilled for us on the cross. 

There yet remains a work to be , erformed 
in our souls. 

It is declared, “ Except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
John iii. 13. The first birth is of the flesh, 
the second birth is of the spirit. In the first, 
our thoughts and feelings are after earthly 
and carnal things. In the second or new 
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birth, our thoughts and feelings are after 
heavenly and spiritual things. This great 
change is wrought by the spirit of the Lord, 
and is a reality, as many can testify. If any 
have not this blessed experience, let them ask 
for it of the Lord Jesus Christ, who prom- 
ises, “ Him that cometh to me I will in no 
wise cast out.” If taken at His word, He 
will be found a Saviour near at hand. 

Let it be granted that Adam was created 
good (Gen. i. 31), and that he fell (Gen. iii. 
6), and that his Creator devised a plan for 
his salvation. Gen. iii. 15. We see in this 
last text that the seed of the woman was to 
bruise the serpent’s head. This promise was 
fulfilled by the Lord Jesus Christ, who was 
born of the Virgin Mary, and who made an 
atonement for our sins on the cross, thus 
taking away the guilt of sin. He also gives 
us the new birth, changing our hearts by 
His spirit, restoring us to His favor,and giving 
to us that innocency that Adam lost in the 
fall. 

Let us, then, seek the Lord with our whole 
hearts, and He will be found of us: He will 
manifest Himself to us, and give us an in- 
ward sense of His blessed presence. Then 
shall we know an ability to watch and pray 
that we enter not into temptation. If we 
seek first the kingdom of God and His right- 
eousness, all things needful for this life and 
for that which is to come will be added. We 
shall know for ourselves that “they that 
wait on the Lord shall renew their strength, 
they shall mount up with wings as eagles, 
they shall run and not be weary, they shall 
walk and not faint.” Therefore, draw nigh 
nnto Him in spirit, wait patiently upon Him, 
and He will strengthen thy heart. 

J. M. W. 


selina 
WONDERS OF THE CHALK. 
(ABRIDGED FROM HUXLEY. ) 

A curving line of chalk, more or less 
broad, runs across England diagonally for 
two hundred and eighty miles. It varies in 
depth. Throughout the county of Norfolk 
shafts may be sent down many hundred feet 
for wells without coming to the end of the 
chalk. In some places it is a thousand feet 
in depth. It mostly underlies the soil; but 
on the shore perpendicular cliffs of it, many 
hundred feet high, surmounted by pinnacles 
and needles, rise up out of the sea. The 
most universally known of these are the white 
cliffs of Dover, from which England takes 
its name of Albion. A similar chalk forma- 
tion underlies Paris, and stretches over 4 
large part of France. In many places, the 
plough as it passes over the fields grates con- 
tinually on a bed of chalk, and in some 
places the soil that covers it is too thin to 
admit of vegetable growth. The same for- 
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mation runs through Central Europe, North- 
ern Africa, and Central Asia. Lebanon and 
other mountain ranges are partially composed 
of it. These chalk beds, as a whole, equal 
Europe in extent, and are many times larger 
than the Mediterranean Sea. 

Within it a wonderful history lies written 
in secret characters. When a bit of chalk 
is examined by aid of a powerful microscope, 
it is found to be a mass of infinitesimally 
small granules, in which are imbedded innum- 
erable minute rounded bodies. Their ex- 
ceeding smallness may be imagined from the 
fact that one cubic inch of chalk often con- 
tains hundreds ef thousands of these globu- 
lar things compacted together by uncountable 
millions of granules. Each of these minute 
rounded shapes‘is a sort of shell, or skeleton, 
once inhabited by a living creature. It is a 
calcareous substance, cunningly formed with 
numerous chambers that open into each 
other. On account of the roundness of their 
shape naturalists call them Globergerine. 

By means of an ingenious machine, in- 
vented some years age, mud has been scooped 
up from the bottom of the ocean, sometimes 
from a depth of ten thousand feet. When 
this sea-mud is examined by a microscope, 
it is found to be a sort of grayish chalk, in 
which myriads of Globergerine are imbed- 
ded in granules, similar in all respects to those 
found in chalk on the surface of the earth; 
only in mud brought from the depths of the 
ocean, these calcareous globules are not mere 
skeletons, but are inhabited by living creat- 
ures, resembling minute drops of jelly. The 
vitality of these atoms of gelatine is shown 
by the frequent thrusting out of filaments, 
probably in search of food. But though 
nothing that we call organs is visible in its 
structure, the atom is capable of feeding it- 
self, of growing, and of reproducing its spe- 
cies with inexhaustible fecundity. 

Globergerine are exclusively marine creat- 
ures. They exist only in the depths of the 
sea. The fact that chalk now on the surface 
of the earth consists of myriads upon my- 
riads of their skeletons shows that those 
countries where deposits of chalk are found 
were once a portion of the ocean’s bed. Fos- 
sil remains of other aquatic creatures, of 
more than three thousand distinct species, 
have also been found in chalk. A great 
majority of them are skeletons of such crea- 
tures as now exist in the sea; but none that 


live on the land or in fresh water have ever | 
been discovered in chalk. Only to think) 


how many billions upon billions of these 
minute Globergerine it must have taken to 
make a thousand feet of chalk! And how 
many myriads upon myriads of years must 
have passed in the formation! Those huge 
reptiles the Ichthyosaurus and the Plesio- 
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saurus swam in the waters that covered the 
earth thousands of years before man came 
into existence. They have been extinct from 
a period beyond the records of man; but 
their fossil remains have been occasionally 
found in chalk; showing the antiquity of 
that substance to be vastly greater than that 
of the human race. 

Successive deposits above the chalk also 
contain much ef the world’s history. Ac- 
cording to Huxley, geology proves that an 
alternating process has been going on for 
ages; that the bottom of the sea has come 
up to the surface, and the land has descended 
to the bottom of the sea; and that this ris- 
ing and sinking has been repeated at least 
four times. But these changes have been ex- 
tremely gradual, taking immense intervals 
of time for their accomplishment. He says: 
“The same process is going on at the present 
time. Some parts of the land in the north- 
ern hemisphere are at this moment insensibly 
rising, and others insensibly sinking.” 

Facts of such vastness as these make our 
brief existence dwindle to a point, and all 
the plans on which we exert our ingenuity 
and our energies sink inte utter insignifi- 
cance. But how immeasurably we are 
above the Globergerine, on whose invisible 
skeletons, fathoms deep, we tread, since by 
our ingenuity we make them visible, and are 
able to decipher their hieroglyphic writing of 
such wonderful first chapters in the world’s 
history ! 

hciattanciiaiitllbcasidiitn 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Forrion Inre.iicencs.—Advices from Europe to 
the 25th inst. have been received. 

Since last week’s report, no great battle has oc- 
curred in the neighborhood of the Loire. Both 
armies have apparently been occupied mainly in 
strategical movements. An engagement took place 
near Tours on the 20th, continuing seven hours, 
the French finally retreating. The Germans fol- 
lowed and began to bombard Tours, but the Mayor 
of the town surrendered it, as there were no troops 
to defend it. The Germans are reported to have af- 
terward withdrawn from the place. French dis- 
patches of the 22d, claimed that they had severed 
the communi ations of the army of Prince Frede- 
rick Charles, and had captured 2000 prisoners as 
the Germans were leaving Tours; and also that 
two divisions of the French army of the Loire had 
effected a junction, and that it was then 300,000 
strong, and ready for offensive operations. The re- 
port of aiunction, however, was asserted the next 
day to be without foundation. 

Rouen has been nearly evacuated by the Ger- 
mans, the forces which had occupied it having been 
withdrawn to oppose those of Gen. Faidherbe. A 
dispatch from London on the 24th, said that Gen. 
Manteuffel had routed Gen. Faidherbe near Amiens 


| on the 23d, while one of the same date from Lille 


claimed a victory for the French. Gen. Manteuffel 
had been previously reported to be marching on 
Havre, and great preparations for defence had been 
made both at that city and Cherbourg, by strength- 
ening the fortifications and increasing the garrisons, 
as well as by stationing war-vessels in the harbors. 
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On the 18th the Germans stormed and took 
Nuits, at the head of the valley of the Saone, and 
one hundred miles north of Lyons. Its cupture ts 
said to have caused much excitement in Lyons, and 
is supposed to indicate an advance toward that city. 

On the 21st, sorties were made from Paria sim- 
taneously towards several different points. In some 
directions, the French appear to have gained par- 
tial successes, having occupied some new positions 
on the east, south and west, but on the north, after 
having captured Bourget, they were unable to hold 
it, and retreated, having taken 100 prisoners. They 
do not appear to have broken through the investing 
line at any point. Gen. Trochu remained with the 
army outside thecity. No engagement occurred on 
the 22d, but another battle was regarded as immi- 
nent. 

The full text of Bismarck’s circular respecting 
Luxemburg, now published, charges as specific acts 
in violation of neutrality, that Thionville was per- 
mitted to be reprovisioned by trains from Luxem- 
burg in a manner which could not have occurred 
without the connivance of the officials of the duchy, 
and that after the fall of Metz, numbers of French 
officers and soldiers passed through Luxemburg to 
evade the German troops and join the French army, 
the government doing nothing to prevent it. He 
declares that the conditions on which Prussia based 
the promise to respect the neutrality of Luxemburg 
being thus violated, she considers herself no longer 
bound to do so, and reserves the right to claim com 
pensation, The official gazette of Berlin denies that 
Prussia designs annexation, and asserts that she 
has resolved to submit her complaints to arbitra- 
tion, with a view toa claim for indemvity. The 
King of Holland, ina letter to the government of 
Luxemburg, urges that they together defend the 
treaty of 1867 and the honor and independence of 
the duchy. The Luxemburg Chamber of Deputies 
has adopted an address declaring the attachment of 
the inhabitants to the ruling dynasty and institu- 
tions. 

The first meeting of the Conference on the Eastern 
question is now said to be fixed for the 3d of First 
month. It is reported that Prussia, in her accept- 
ance, stipulated that no topic foreign to the ques- 
tion of revision of the Paris treaty of 1856 be intro- 
duced into the deliberations. It is also said that 
the government at Paris will send Thiers as its rep- 
resentative, and that it has asked the English gov- 
ernment to obtain for him egress from Paris. 

The Italian Chamber of Deputies has passed by a 
vote of 239 to 20, a bill ratifying the vote of the 
Roman people for annexation to Italy; and by 192 
to 18, one providing for the removal of the capital 
from Florence to Rome within six months. 


Considerable opposition to the newly chosen King 
of Spain is manifested in the Cortes. A motion 
providing for a dissolution of that body was intro- 
duced on the 20th, and one dispatch stated was car- 
ried by a vote of 126 against 4, amid great excite- 
ment, though en the 22d another dispatch said that 
the Cortes was still engaged in discussing the ques- 
tion. 


The King of Prussia has received at Versailles a 
deputation from the Reichstag with the address ten- 
dering him tbe title of Emperor of Germany, and 
bas signified to them his acceptance. The Diet of 
Hesse Darmstadt has approved the federal treaties, 
and voted a war credit of 3,662,000 florins, about 
$1,464,000. The treaty between Bavaria and the 
North German Bund has been lost in the Bavarian 
Diet, by the Lower Chamber having failed to give 
it atwo-thirds vote. The Chamber will be dissolved 
and a new one chosen, involving delay. 


The working parties in the opposite headings of 
the Mont Cenis tunnel were within hearing distance 
of each other. Greetings and hurrahs were ex- 
ehanged through the dividing wall of rock, for the 
first time, on the afternoon of the 25th inst. 

John Bright has resigned his position in the 
British Cabinet as President of the Board of Trade. 
The reason, probably, is ill-health, which has com- 
pelled his entire abstinence from public duties or 
intellectual labors for some months past, though his 
condition is said to be now somewhat improved. 


Japan.—Yokohama dates to the 25th ult. have 
been received via San Francisco. Several earth- 
quakes had occurred, but had done no serious dam- 
age. The Daimios have surrendered their service- 
able war vessels to the imperial government, which 
now conntrols the entire navy. The government 
was purchasing American steam engines for the 
Yeddo fire brigade, which was reorganizing. 

ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH.—The expedition to repair 
the English cables has been unsugtessful, owing to 
unfavorable weather, and it is said the officials now 
despair of raising and repairing them until next 
Sixth month, which is usually the most favorable 
season. The French cable is at present our only 
telegraphic connection with Europe. 

Domestic.— Within a few days, very cold weather 
has prevailed throughout the country, especially in 
the north-west and west, following suddenly upon 
the previous remarkable mildness. On the morn- 
ing of the 24th, the thermometer at Indianapolis, 
Ind., was —8°; at Lafayette, —10°; Vincennes, 
—16°; Terre Haute, —11°; Cincinnati, —4°, and in 
some positions on the neighboring hills, —10° At 
Fortress Monroe, Va., it reached zero, at Lookout 
Mountain College, near Cha'tanooga, Tenn., 4° be- 
low, and at Charleston, South Carolina, 14° above, 
the coldest, it is said, ever known there. On the 
23d, at Chicago, the thermometer, early in the 
morning, stood at —16°, and ranged below zero 
all day; at Peoria, Illinois, in the morning, it 
was —20°; at Bloomington, —22°. At Fortress 
Monroe, fire inches of snow fell the preceding 
night, and at Wilmington, N. C., the deepest snow 
since 1857. Ice from 2 to 2} inches thick formed 
across the upper part of Chesapeake Bay on the 
night of the 23d. ' 

R. C. Schenck, of Ohio, has been nominated by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate as Minis- 
ter to England. 

Albert Barnes, the'eminent Presbyterian minister, 
and author of several well known volumes of Scrip- 
ture commentaries and other works, died suddenly 
in this city on the 24th inst., aged 72 years. He 
was widely known and highly esteemed for his con- 
sistent Christian character. 

ConGREess on the 22d, adjourned to the 4th prox. 
In the Senate, a number of bills were introduced. 
The House bill correcting an ambiguity in the law 
relating to the classification of sugar duties, was 
passed. A joint resolution by Morton of Indiana 
providing for the appointment by the President of 
three commissioners to visit St. Domingo, and re- 
port the condition, character and resources of that 
republic, its population, and the wishes of its people 
respecting annexation to the United States, gave 
rise on the 2ist to an animated debate, in which 
Sumner of Mass. strongly opposed the proposition, 
and severely criticised the course of the Administra- 
tion on the subject. Morton and others replied, 
and after a session continued through the night un- 
til nearly 7 A.M., the resolution was adopted by 
31 yeas to 9 nays. In the House, the amnesty bill 
introduced by Butler, of Mass., was further dis- 
cussed, and postponed to the 11th prox. 


